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CHRISTMAS FARE. 

Asout the latter end of the old, and the 
commencement of the new year, Leadenhall 
Market becomes one of the sights of London, 
and may perhaps, without exaggeration, be con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the world, Those 
desirous of seeing the preparations made to 
enable the millions of Londoners to feast on 
goose, turkey, and game-pie, cannot do better than 
pay a visit to this the most largely patronised of 
all the markets in the metropolis. They will at 
least acquire a notion of the number of victims 
that have been sacrificed that London may dine. 
This market, originally established for the sale of 
grain about 1445, after passing through many 
vicissitudes, became a market for meat and fish ; 
then it was a market for raw hides, afterwards for 
wool, and is now celebrated for its poultry. A 
great part of it was rebuilt in 17380; and it was 
further enlarged and restored in 1814, The cor- 
poration is at present engaged in the laudable 
effort, so far as the limited space will permit, of 
making this market more worthy of the richest 
city in the world. They are replacing tumble- 
down shanties and narrow passages by wide 
arcades and good shops, so that the Leadenhall 
Market of the future bids fair to be one of the 
city’s chief ornaments, Unfortunately, the whole 
of the market does not belong to the corpora- 
tion. Private enterprise is, however, following 
their example, though we think it a pity that 
the alterations were not made under one owner- 
ship, unity of design forming the chief beauty 
of a market. 

On entering the market, our attention is imme- 
diately attracted by the number of turkeys. The 
thought crosses our mind that we have strayed 
into the regions of pantomime, and that the 
clown has just been performing one of his pan- 
tomimic tricks, and transformed the bricks, 
windows, shops, nay everything, into turkeys. 
Every available space is literally crammed with 
them. Rows of turkeys shut out the light from 
the shops, festoons of them hang round the door- 


ways; turkeys hang from the ceilings inside, 
mountains of them are piled everywhere. The 
wonder is how, amidst this mass of turkeys, it is 
possible to find room for the hecatombs of geese 
and the thousands of head af game, both English 
and foreign, which are here. 

Twenty years ago, our Christmas fare was not 
so varied as it is at the present day. Thanks to 
the facilities afforded by railways, fast ocean-going 
steamers, and the new method of refrigerating, 
not only the distant countries of Eyrope contri- 
bute of their best for our benefit, but the western 
hemisphere sends us several species of game ; 
and we may buy prairie-chicken or canvas-back 
ducks almost as readily as though we were living 
in the United States. 

Turkeys seem to be brought from all parts. 
A great number come from France, Belgium, and 
Treland; most of the English from Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridge. The dealers all agree 
that the Cambridge birds heat all athers for fine- 
ness and flavour. There are breeders in that 
county and in Norfolk who have a reputation 
for the superior quality of their turkeys; they 
have reduced the art of feeding to a science, and 
can command a high price for all they send to 
market. Most of the birds are consigned to 
wholesale dealers, who dispose of them to the 
retailers in London and the subyrbs. They are 
sold by tens, twenties, fifties, and eyen hundreds, 
to the poulterers. Each of these has a certain 
class of customers to provide for, so that what 
will suit one retailer in appearance, size, and 
quality, will not do for another. We have been 
told that one wholesale dealer in the market has 
been known to sell two thoysand turkeys before 
break fast ! 

The male turkey, when alive, does not bear 
a good character ; he is pompous and choleric— 
a bad husband, and an unnatural father. In 
short, he deserves nothing better than to be 
stuffed, roasted, and eaten. It is after death that 
his good qualities become pre-eminent. Several 
of the most efficient professors of the culinary 
art in that country across the Channel where 
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alone it has been elevated to an art, have 
vied with each other in giving to the world 
various recipes for the proper preparation for 
the table of the largest and most savoury of 
all domestic fowls; and a few enthusiastic gas- 
tronomers have in their delight apotheosised 
the turkey. There is no doubt that a good 
turkey of the year, about Christmas-time, stuffed 
with Périgord truffles, is a dish of which to dream 
until Christmas comes again. Even to those who 
do not care to pay as much for the stuffing as 
for the bird, the turkey, when properly roasted, 
and brought to table on the largest of dishes, 
resents a noble appearance. He may be a 
1elpless, headless object, sprawling on his back 
with his legs in the air; still his breast is inflated 
in proud defiance, and he is proud and able to 
contend for the honour of the day with any 
other biped or quadruped on the table. There 
is one thing upon which all the authorities seem 
to agree—never to boil a turkey. Hot or cold, 
the flavour of a roasted turkey is as superior to 
the boiled as it is possible to be. 

But let us turn from the imperious turkey to 
the humbler fare the market supplies. In point 
of numbers, the geese appear to approach next 
to the turkey, but do not absorb so much care 
or attention, as they are thrown down anywhere, 
and not displayed with the loving care given to 
the turkeys. They are plentiful enough, in all 
stages of obesity, white, yellow, and brown 
samples of greasy fatness. The fact is, the goose 
is not at his best at this season of the year; he 
has been plied with forcing-food, and has accumu- 
lated an enormous quantity of fat without im- 
proving the quality of the flesh. You may have 
a gosling in June; but Michaelmas is the time 
when geese are at their best. Later on, the flesh 
becomes tough and tasteless. A great many geese 
are sent to market much too old to be eaten; 
and it is not easy for those who are not experts 
to tell a young bird from an old one. In 
answer to our inquiry, we were informed by our 
friend the salesman—to whom we are indebted 
for some curious items of information respecting 
the ways of the profession—that the feet are the 
best guide. In a young goose, these should be 
soft and yellow—not red: if they are the last 
colour, the bird is either old or stale. 

Ireland sends a great number of geese to this 
country in the season, but they are not held 
in very high estimation by the best class of 

ulterers. Vast flocks of these birds are brought 
rom Holland and Germany ; and there are estab- 
lishments conducted on a large scale in this 
country which are devoted to the process of 
fattening them. Judging by the specimens to 
be seen around, the purpose is thoroughly ful- 
filled. Lincolnshire is the county where the 
rearing and fattening of geese are especially 
studied; and of all the home-bred specimens 
sent to market, these are the most highly 
esteemed. Sussex has of late become rather 
famous for its geese, but few of these find their 
way to London, good markets being found at 
Brighton, Hastings, and other towns on the 
coast. 

Game is lere also in astonishing numbers. 
Pheasants in heaps, as though shot down by 
curtloads, are lyiug in all directions, before being 


sorted according to size, age, and condition. 
Hares and rabbits in such numbers, that surely 
the farmers will have no cause for some time 
to grumble at the superabundance of ground- 


game, These are sent up old and young, one 


with another, in huge square hampers, and are 
diligently sorted, as the pick of the consignments 
fetch a higher price. The best are bought by 
the ge oe who have shops in those neighbour- 
hoods where price is not so much an object as 
superior quality. 

As we have said, the most distant countries 
of Europe contribute some of their choicest kinds 
of game to this wonderful market, Russia, for 
instance, occasionally sends us numbers of wood- 
cocks and pheasants, as well as several kinds of 
wild-fowl, From Hungary we have some magni- 
ficent hares, which fetch a high price, and are 
held in great estimation ; and sometimes a wild 
boar, which does not appear to be so well appre- 
ciated. From Norway and Sweden we get e 
consignments of ptarmigan, which, in their snow- 
white winter plumage, make a pretty show, in 
contrast with the quantities of blackcock and 
capercailzie, the largest and fiercest of all game- 
birds, and for which our markets are almost 
entirely dependent on these countries for a supply. 
When the weather is cold, wild-fowl in pa 
ance and of excellent quality are furnished by 
Holland. As if all this were not enough, the New 
World sends us sides of prairie-fed beef—which 
many people are now learning to appreciate—a 
few wild turkeys, and various species of grouse 
in large quantities. The most plentiful of these 
is the pinnated grouse, or prairie-hen, which is 
excellent eating; and we have also seen the 
pheasant-tailed grouse, or cock of the plains, a 
very large bird ; but as it feeds chiefly on worm- 
wood, its flesh has a pungent flavour which is 
not agreeable to every one. There is also the 
capercailzie, which seems to be identical with 
the Norway species, though some declare that 
it has a finer flavour, The ruffed grouse—so 
called from the ruff of black feathers on each 
side of the neck—is also excellent eating, and 
comes both from Canada and the United States, 
But the greatest delicacy of all, and the one 
held in the highest esteem by all gastronomers, 
is the canvas-back duck, which is peculiar to the 
United States. It is a sea-duck, and frequents 
the bays and estuaries on the east coast, parti- 
cularly Chesapeake Bay, where it arrives after 
the breeding season in the far north in prodigious 
numbers, It is somewhat like the common 
pochard, which is a regular winter visitor to 
this country from the extreme north; and 
numbers are sold in the London markets. The 
canvas-back and the pochard both have red 
eyes, which at once distinguishes them from 
most other species, The peculiarity and excel- 
lence of flavour of the canvas-back, which has 
a suspicion of celery about it, is attributed to 
its food, and doubtless because of this flavour 
it is said to feed on wild celerv. The fact is, 
the shoals of the bays these ducks frequent are 
covered with vallisneria, a well-known water- 
weed; for this it dives, tearing it up by the 
roots, upon which part alone it feeds. 

It may not be out of place here to mention, 
though it is not in connection with this parti- 
cular market, that for the last year or two, 
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pues fresh, good, and wholesome salmon have 
een sent in refrigerators from America at this 
season of the year. As this is a close-time in 
all our lakes and rivers, it is certainly a novelty 
to be able to buy salmon at about one shilling 
the pound. Those accustomed to Scotch and 
Severn salmon will, however, miss the delicious 
flavour for which these are so celebrated, in this 
foreign substitute. 

There are, of course, many other things in the 
market which we have not noticed in this short 
account of Christmas fare, such as ordinary fowls, 
ducks, sucking-pigs, venison, and many more. 
We have attempted only to call attention to the 
most noticeable. We have been unable to procure 
any reliable figures to show the vast number of 
turkeys, geese, and heads of various kinds of 
game that pass through Leadenhall Market at 
this season. But after all, figures never convey 
so much to the mind as the actual objects them- 
selves. Let those, therefore, who feel an interest 
and a desire to know more on the subject, pay 
a visit to the market, and see for themselves 
what it takes to feed London with poultry alone 
at this season. 


AT TREVENNA COTTAGE, 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


As previously stated, when Captain Avory and 
Bosy Groote took their midnight drive from 
Trevenna Cottage to Hoogies, they neither met 
nor overtook any one by the way; as a conse- 
quence of which, they flattered themselves that 
a knowledge of their nocturnal expedition was 
confined to themselves and Mrs Avory alone. 
But in this they were mistaken. On the night 
in question, a certain pensioner, Joel Clitheroe, 
who had been a sergeant in the army, was on 
his way home from Boscombe to Cawdray, the 
little hamlet situated a mile or more beyond 
Hooxies. Joel had made one at a birthday party 
at Boscombe, which had not broken up till a 
little before midnight. At that hour the only 
way for him to reach home was to walk the 
distance ; but of that he thought little, being 
hale and hearty for his years; besides which, 
the exercise and the cool night-air would tend 
to clear his brain in some measure and mitigate 
the effects of his too frequent potations. Joel 
had reached that part of the road where it 
dips towards the shore and is overshadowed by 
the plantation on each side of it, when he heard 
the sound of approaching wheels. The road at 
this part is not only in deep shadow, but it 
is narrow and tortuous as well, and devoid of 
any side-walk for pedestrians. Hearing the 
vehicle drawing rapidly nearer, and having no 
fancy for being run over in the dark, the old 
soldier contrived to scramble up the bank on 


one side of the road and there ne a himself | 


by passing his arm round the trunk of a tree. 
The night was so dark, and he was so entirely 
in the shade of the brushwood, that it was impos- 
sible for any one to see him from the road. 
Captain Avory, driving the wagonette slowly 
and carefully, had only passed Joel some half- 
dozen yards when he came to a halt. Then it 
was that Bosy got down, put on the drag, and 
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began to lead the horse downhill. A few words, 
and those in an under-tone, passed between the 
captain and Bosy, but they were sufficient to 
enable Joel Clitheroe to recognise the voice of 
the latter. He had known Bosy ever since his 
return to Hoogies, five years vo Cos he had, in 
fact, known him thirty years before, when Bosy 
was a boy; and he felt convinced that he was 
not mistaken in the voice. 

‘What’s in the wind now?’ he said as he 
scrambled down and resumed his journey. 
‘What’s Bosy Groote doing in a trap at this 
time o’ night, and who’s the man that’s with 
him? Maybe, they are after a bit of quiet 
smuggling. If so, it ought to come natural to 
Bosy, if one-half that’s told about the old house 
is true.’ 

He went on his way, keeping in the rear 
of the wagonette, although he could only judge 
his distance from it by hearing and not by 
sight. In a little while he came near to the 
point where the plantations ended and the road 
reached the level of the shore. Then all at 
once the sound of wheels in front of him ceased. 
He halted and listened, but nothing could be 
heard. Had the wagonette come to a stand in 
the middle of the road? If not, what had become 
of it? Suddenly he gave his leg a slap, as he 
had a trick of doing when a fresh thought struck 
him. ‘Why, of course, that’s it!’ he said. 
‘They have turned off on to the sands by the 
end of the plantation, and that’s why I can no 
longer hear the wheels. They are taking the 
turn round to Hoogies. A bit o’ smuggling, 
without a doubt. I thought it was about put 
a stop to in these days. Well, well, it’s no 
business of mine, though a pound or two of 
tobacco or a keg of cognac wouldn’t come amiss 
to a poor man.—But who was the fellow that 
was with Bosy, I wonder?’ Joel Clitheroe now 
quickened his pace, and reached home about 
half an hour later, without having seen or 
heard anything more of the wagonette or its 
occupants. 

He was later than usual in rising next morning, 
his over-night potations having had the effect 
of making him sleep heavily. He was a little 
cross and out of sorts, as men are apt to be 
who have enatnes the line they usually draw 
for themselves, and for the time being he forgot 
all about his adventure. Soon after his mid-day 
meal was over, a neighbour, another pensioner, 
who had nothing to do, came in, and the two 
sat for an hour or two, smoking, drinking thin 
ale, and gossiping of bygone days. A casual 
mention ‘of Hoogies by his friend brought back. 
to the old soldier’s mind what he had seen 
and heard last night in connection with Bos 
Groote. It would be something fresh to tal 
about, so he proceeded to relate all there was 
to tell. 

‘What say you, Martin?’ he remarked, when 
he had brought his narrative to anend. ‘Shall 
we walk as far as the old house, and see if we 
can find any traces of last night’s work? A 
bottle or two of brandy, or a few cakes of 
tobacco, now—eh, Martin ?’ 

Martin was nothing loth. Life at Cawdray 
was certainly very stagnant, and anything that 
promised a little variety was welcome. So the 
two set out together, Hvening was creeping on, 
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and in less than an hour it would be dark. 
They took the road along the shore in the 
direction of Hoogies, smoking and talking as 
they went. When they reached the point where 
the end of the plantation comes down close to 
the shore, Joel said to his companion: ‘This 
is the spot where the trap turned off the hard 
road on to the soft sand. There ought to be 
some wheel-marks hereabouts. The tide hardly 
ever reaches as high as this.’ 

A minute’s search enabled them to find not 
merely the marks of wheels, but those made 
by the hoofs of a horse as well. 

‘And here’s the track made by ’em when 
they came back,’ said Martin, who was a quick- 
sighted old fellow. 

The two men pressed on more eagerly; the 
adventure began to look promising. ‘lhe wheel- 
tracks led them direct to the fire-blackened 
ruins of the house. When a few yards from 
it, they halted to reconnoitre. No faintest curl 
of smoke was issuing from the chimney ; there 
was no sound or sign of life anywhere. Still, 
that was no proof that Bosy Groote was not 
at home; but might there not be some one 
with him—some one who might resent the 
intrusion of strangers? It was just as well, Joel 
thought, that he had not ventured here alone. 
But he was an old campaigner, not easily daunted, 
and the vision of that keg of cognac floated 
pony before his mind’s eye. ‘There can 

no harm in taking a peep, eh, mate?’ he 
said to Martin in an under-tone. 

‘They can’t bite our heads off, any way,’ 
growlel the latter as he turned over the quid 
in his cheek. 

They drew nearer the house, their footsteps 
making no noise in the yielding sand. When 
they reached the rude door which opened into 
the kitchen, they paused again, to listen; but 
all was as silent as a dwelling of the dead. 
Then Joel lifted the latch gently, and pushing 
open the door a little way, he craned forwar 
his long neck and peered round the desolate 
room. ‘We needn’t have bothered ourselves,’ 
he said with a grunt of disappointment. ‘There 
ain’t a soul here.’ 

‘Still, they must ha’ been here last night, 
else why the wheel-tracks?’ returned the other. 
‘Perhaps, though, it was only to stow some- 
thing away. There’s said to be many a queer 
hiding-place about these old walls.’ 

They had entered the kitchen by this time 
and were peering eagerly around ; but the place 
was even more empty and dismantled than 
usual, 

‘There’s the remains of a fire on the hearth, 
and that’s all,’ grumbled the ex-sergeant. 

‘It’s a funny caper, say what you will,’ 
answered Martin. ‘Two men and a trap at 
this blessed ruin at one o’clock in the morning ! 
They must have had business here, or they 
wouldn’t ha’ come. Very well, then, the ques- 
tion is, what was that business ?’ 

Before Joel could frame any reply to this 
perplexing problem, there came a sudden cry. 
‘Help ! help !? called a voice, that sounded 
strangely near and yet far away ; but whence it 
proceeded, the two startled men could not even 
guess, The eyes of one went up to the roof, 
while those of the other went down to the floor; 


then they reversed their gaze, and then they 
stared at each other blankly. 

‘Here’s a start!’ said Martin in a whisper. 
‘Where did it come from, mate ?’ 

‘Blessed if I know. Down the chimbly, it 
seemed to me,’ 

‘They do say as how there was a murder 
done here years ago. Maybe it’s the’ 

‘Help! help!’ cried the voice again. 

‘That’s no ghost’s voice; it’s real flesh and 
blood, exclaimed Joel sturdily. ‘There’s some 
poor soul hereabouts as needs a helping hand 
What say you, Mart?’ 

‘Right you are. I'll stand by you through 
thick and thin, 

‘Then I'll give him a hail,” said Joel, who 
had lived so long among fisher-folk that he spoke 
like one to the manner born. ‘Hillo, mate,’ 
he called out, ‘where be you?’ 

‘Here, here,’ responded the mysterious voice. 

‘Where be here ,P 

‘I’m shut up in a dungeon under your feet— 
just below where you are standing.’ 

The two men gave a leap. ‘Under our feet! 
Then it did not come down the chimbly, after 
all,’ said the ex-sergeant. 

‘Who brought you here?’ he asked, going 
down a little stiffly on one knee, in order that 
his questions might be more distinctly heard. 

‘That is more than I know; I was insensible 
at the time.’ 

‘Bless us and save us! I shouldn’t wonder 
if he was hid away at the bottom of the tra 
that passed me on the road last night,’ sai 
Joel. Then he called again: ‘How long have 
you been here ?’ 

‘About a day and a night, as _—_ as I 
can judge,’ came the answer; and indeed to 
poor Mr Saverne the dreary hours had seemed 
twice as long as that. 

‘Make your mind easy, sir. You are among 
friends, who will help you, never fear.’ The 
instinct of the old soldier had told him that 
he was talking with a gentleman. 

The two men consulted together. What was 
to be done? The kitchen was in almost com- 
plete darkness by this time, and they had no 
means of obtaining a light. They were at a 
loss to know in what way they could most 
readily effect the release of the imprisoned 
man. Their belief was that, like themselves, 
he was in the dark, only the darkness down 
there must be far more intense than it was 
above ground. They groped about on the floor 
for some traces of a trap-door, but could find 
none. At length it was decided that Martin 
should go back to the village for lights and 
assistance, leaving Joel meanwhile to keep watch 
and ward till his return. 

This determination was communicated to Mr 
Saverne, who did not fail to express his thanks ; 
and then Martin set out at a quick pace for the 
village. Joel, having lighted his pipe, began to 
pace slowly to and fro outside the door. It 
reminded him of the time when he had done 
sentry-duty twenty years before. 

Martin was back in less than an_ hour, 
bringing with him half-a-dozen volunteers, 
among whom was the village carpenter with a 
bag of tools. There, too, by a fortunate chance, 
was Dr Mayfield in his gig. The doctor ih 
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been returning from visiting a patient, when he | 


had overtaken the little crowd on their way to 
Hoogies ; and on hearing that their errand was 
the rescue of a gentleman who was said to have 
been shut up in a dungeon of the old house for 
four-and-twenty hours, he had determined. to 
accompany them. It might be that in such a 
case his services would have to be brought into 
requisition, besides which, his curiosity was 
aroused, 

Half-a-dozen candles were quickly lighted, and 
then the carpenter set to work. A brief examina- 
tion of the floor sufficed to convince him of the 
existence of a trap-door ; but he utterly failed to 
discover the means by which it worked. There 
was, however, no time to waste in experiments 
while the prisoner below was waiting to be 
released ; so he rolled up his shirt-sleeves, marked 
a square with chalk on the floor, and opened his 
tool-basket. In less than half an hour he had 
cut an opening in the thick planking large enough 
for a good-sized man to squeeze himself through. 
A dozen necks were eagerly craned forward as 
the last piece of planking was torn away, and, 
to the surprise of every one, a faint gleam 
of light was seen to irradiate the darkness 
below. 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted the little crowd heartily. 
No doubt, there would be unlimited beer and 
rig at the end of such an adventure as 
this ! 

‘Here you are, sir, all alive O!’ cried the 
ex-sergeant in his cheery tones, 

By this time the dark figure of a man could 
be discerned, dimly outlined by the faint glimmer 
in the dungeon. 

‘Thank you, my friends—thank you, every one,’ 
responded this figure. ‘But will you please tell 
me how I’m to get out? I see no stairs, 
no’ 

‘Here be a ladder,’ called out a voice. Every 
one turned, and two hats were knocked off, as 
one end of Bosy’s ladder was pushed uncere- 
moniously through the crowd. 

Two minutes later, Mr Saverne was standing 
among his new-found friends, shaking hands 
with each of them in turn, Joel and Martin 
were the first for whom he asked, and then the 
sturdy carpenter came in next for his thanks. 


But not to cold thanks alone, which fill no man’s | 


stomach, was their reward to be limited, as he 
at once led them to understand. 

Then Dr Mayfield introduced himself. ‘I 
thought it not unlikely, from what our good 
friends here told me, that my services might be 
required. Although it is scarcely professional 
of me to say so, I am heartily glad to find that 
they are not. But my gig is outside, and if I 
can give you a lifé anywhere, I shall be happy 
to do so, For the present, I will refrain from 
inquiring how it happens that I find you in so 
strange a predicament. 

‘I am really much obliged to you, doctor,’ 
answered Mr Saverne gratefully; ‘but, first of 
all, can you tell me how far I am from Boscombe 
Regis 2? 

‘A good three miles, Is that the place you 
want to go to?’ 

‘It is, and as quickly as possible,’ 

‘Then I’m your man. Boscombe Regis is 
where I live,’ 


‘Then perhaps you are acquainted with a 
certain Captain Avory ?’ 

‘I certainly have that pleasure,’ answered the 
doctor drily. ‘Is Trevenna Cottage your present 
destination, may I ask ?’ 

Edward Saverne hesitated for a moment, then 
he said : ‘It is.’ 

What other answer, he asked himself, was it 
possible for him to give? Before he could 
decide upon anything, he must see his cousin 
and demand certain explanations from him, 
which explanations would have to be very com- 
plete and satisfactory indeed. Yes, whatever his 
after-course might be, he must certainly go first 
of all to Trevenna Cottage. Meanwhile, not even 
to this worthy doctor, who seemed to take such 
an interest in him, would he say a word that 
would seem in any way to inculpate Lucius. 

‘When you are ready, I am at your service,’ 
said the doctor. 

But Mr Saverne would not leave till he had 
divided the contents of his purse among those 
who had done him such good service. He took 
down in his pocket-book the addresses of Joel 
and Martin, and promised to visit them at 
Cawdray in the course of a few days. After 
this, the doctor and he mounted the gig, and 
set off amid the plaudits of the little crowd. 
By this time it was quite dark, but the evening 
was clear and starlit, and the doctor had driven 
over the road for years. They had halted for 
a little while to breathe the mare on the brow 
of the hill, when Mr Saverne said, after rather 
a long silence: ‘I must apologise for not intro- 
ducing myself earlier to you. My name is 
Edward Saverne. I am a cousin of Captain 
Avory, and I have but lately returned from 
Australia.’ 

If his companion had announced himself as 
being a veritable ghost, Dr Mayfield could scarcely 
have been more startled than he was for a 
moment or two. He drew away from him as 
far as the limits of the gig would allow, and 
stared at him in wide-eyed astonishment—a look 
which the other could feel rather than see. 
Then he said to himself: ‘Pooh! the fellow’s 
an impostor.’ 

‘What you tell me, sir, is simply impossible,’ 
he remarked aloud. ‘Mr Edward Saverne, the 
cousin of Captain Avory of Trevenna Cottage, 
and late of Australia, died and was buried at 
Boscombe Regis close on a month ago from the 
present time. I, sir—Julius Mayfield, at your 
service—attended Mr Saverne _ professionally 
during his last illness, saw him within six hours 
of his death, signed the certificate of his burial ; 
and, if you choose, sir, to accompany me to- 
morrow morning, I shall have much_ pleasure 
in—— Ahem! I mean that if it will be any 
satisfaction to you, I can point out to you his 
grave.’ 

It was now the other one’s turn to stare. 
A brief silence ensued. Then Mr Saverne said, 
in that slow, dogged way which was habitual 
with him in certain moods: ‘Well, dgctor, I 
don’t know what the fellow you buried called 
himself, but I do know this—that the man 
beside you is the real Simon Pure. If that’s not 
so, why did my cousin Lucius meet me at 
Mumpton station last night, and drive me to 
Trevenna Cottage? Why did his wife welcome 
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me as her kinsman from Australia, and provide 
a nice little supper for me? Why—— But I 
need not pursue the subject further. If it’s not 
out of your way, doctor, perhaps you won't 
mind setting me down at Trevenna Cottage, 
and then’—— He paused. And then, what? 
he asked himself. Was he in a land of witch- 
craft, or where was he? If he had been puzzled 
and mystified before, he was a hundredfold more 
puzzled and mystified now. 

‘I will gladly set you down at Trevenna 
Cottage,’ answered the doctor as he whipped up 
the mare. A horrible misgiving was beginning 
to take possession of him. He had not forgotten 
the hints and suggestions of foul-play thrown 
out by Mr Muncaster. Other little things he 
had not forgotten which he had noted in his 
memory at different times. What if there 
should be some foundation of truth behind all 
a ugly surmises! The thought turned him 
sick. 

Turning to his companion a little abruptly, 
he said: ‘Pardon me, sir; but if you are the 
oo you represent yourself as being, you can 

ardly fail to remember the contents of the will 
you made previously to leaving England. Would 
you mind enlightening me as to the nature of 
one or two of its clauses ?’ 

‘Not at all, since we seem to be altogether 
at cross-purposes. My will contained but one 
clause. By it I bequeathed to my cousin, Lucius 
Avory, as my nearest living relative, the pro- 
ceeds of a policy of insurance on my life for 
five thousand pounds, Nothing could be more 
simple.’ 

It was some moments before the doctor could 
find his voice, and when he did, it trembled 
with an emotion he could not control. ‘If what 
you say be true, sir—and I dare not doubt that 
it is—then it becomes my duty to inform you 
that you have been made the victim of one of 
the vilest frauds it ever entered the heart of a 
wicked man to conceive and carry out. To- 
morrow—Wednesday—at noon, Captain Avory is 
due at the Stork Insurance Cuageny office in 
London, there to be paid a cheque for five 
thousand pounds, the same being the amount 
due on a policy of insurance bequeathed him 
by his cousin, the late Edward Saverne, who died 
on the 12th of last month, and was buried at 
Boscombe Regis.’ 

When the two men reached Trevenna Cottage, 
they alighted, As they walked up the garden 
pathway, they noticed that there was not a light 
to be seen anywhere. Nevertheless, Mr Saverne 
knocked loudly and tugged vigorously at the 
bell. But there came no response, as indeed, 
somehow, he hardly expected there would. Again 
and again the summons was repeated, but with 
no better effect. The darkness and_ silence 
remained unbroken. At length the two men 
turned away without a word, weary and sad at 
heart. 


Wednesday was here, and the City clocks, 
with more or less of unanimity, had just pro- 
claimed the hour of noon, when Captain Avory, 
immaculate in French gray gloves and snowy 
gaiters, and with a flower in his button-hole, 
jJauntily ascended the steps of the Stork Insurance 


opened the swing-doors for him to direct him 
to Mr Muncaster’s room. Whatever inward mis- 
givings may have possessed him, they betrayed 
nothing of themselves on the surface. If his 
eyes were not smiling, his lips certainly were, 
and his sharp white teeth gleamed through the 
rift in his moustache. He was carelessly 
humming a little air under his breath as the 
first janitor passed him on to the second, who 
finally ushered him into Mr Muncaster’s room. 

Mr Muncaster looked up, nodded, and smiled 
as his visitor entered. ‘Good-morning, Captain 
Avory—glad to see you, he said. ‘There’s 
nothing like punctuality in these matters. We 
are quite ready for you, I am happy to say. 
Pray, take a chair for one moment.’ Then he 
resumed his writing. 

Captain Avory sat down as requested; but 
somehow the smile died away on te lips, and 
he ceased to warble under his breath, Mr 
Muncaster’s greeting might be a pleasant one, 
but there was a cold, green glitter in his eyes 
which made the captain shiver, and seemed to 
bode but little good. 

But not much time was allowed him for 
thought of any kind. Mr Muncaster’s letter 
was quickly finished and handed to the messenger 
who answered his summons. As soon as the 
man was gone, he took up a tube, one of several 
which hung close to his chair, and after blowing 
through it, he put the mouthpiece to his ear. 
‘Yes, sir,’ came the answer in tones hollow 
enough to have done credit to a transpontine 
ghost. Placing the mouthpiece to his lips this 
time, Mr Muncaster said: ‘Tell Davies that 
Captain Avory is here, and let me know at 
once whether everything is in readiness.” Only 
a few seconds had he to wait for the response. 
‘Everything is in readiness, sir’ Mr Muncaster 
nodded and smiled to himself. 

Meanwhile, Captain Avory, whose hands were 
perspiring most uncomfortably for so cool a 
morning, had slowly pulled off his French gray 
gloves. No doubt his signature would be required 
presently to some document or other, and it 
was just as well to be in readiness. 

‘And now, captain, I am at your service,’ 
said Mr Muncaster pleasantly. ‘Will you kindly 
step this way ?’ 

For a moment he hesitated and glanced around. 
‘Everything is in readiness for what or whom?’ 
he asked himself. ‘Why, to pay me over the 
cheque for five thousand, of course,’ was his 
own answer to his own question. And yet, 
strange to say, he felt very much like a fly 
which was deliberately walking into a spider’s 
web, half suspecting the while the doom that 
lay in wait for it. 

Mr Muncaster, holding open an inner door, 
was looking at him with a peculiar smile. He 
hesitated no longer, but passed through the 
door, which closed at once behind him. Together 
the two men traversed the corridor beyond, at 
the end of which were two more silent swing- 
doors, where stood two men, one in livery and 
the other in plain clothes; and so they passed 
forward into another large empty room. 

‘Just a single moment,’ said Mr Muncaster 
with uplifted finger, and with that he strode 
forward, and opening the door of a further room, 
peeped in, 


oflice, and requested the liveried janitor who 
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came to a halt with military precision in the 
middle of the floor, His heart was thumping 
like a steam-hammer, and his lips were eT 
arched and feverish. He moistened them wit 
is tongue, then he sniffed at the flower in 
his button-hole, and then he threw up his head 
with an air of defiance. 

Mr Muncaster beckoned to him with ‘an 
ominous finger. ‘If you please, my dear sir— 
if you please,’ he said in his most dulcet tones, 

Captain Avory squared his shoulders, gave 
a loud ‘Hem!’ and marched forward as stiffly 
as if he were going on parade. He heard the 
door close behind him, and was somehow diml 
conscious that another man, in addition to Mr 
Muncaster, had followed him into the room. And 
then he looked round. He had no need to take a 
second look ; he saw it all at a glance. He was 
igo to bay—lost—ruined ! Front- 
ing him sat three people, any one of whom, sitting 
in that place and on that occasion, would have 
been to him as an infallible symbol of doom. 
First of all, there was good, simple-hearted Dr 
Mayfield, the man whom he had hoodwinked 
and bamboozled as easily as he might have done 
a child, who was now gazing at him through 
his gold-rimmed spectacles more in sorrow than 
in anger, and with a tear lurking somewhere 
in the corner of his eye. Next to him, all in 
black, sat Mrs Preedy, as grim, rigid, and angular 
as a monumental effigy; in her eyes shone no 
moisture of pity, but rather a cold stony glare, 

ierced through by one venomous spark of hatred. 

astly, came a face far more terrible to him than 
the others—that of his much-wronged cousin. 
By what strange miracle was he here! He was 
looking straight at him, with eyes that were 
stern indeed, but which yet had a sort of sad 
surprised questioning look in them, as though 
they were asking : ‘Can this be the man whom 
I trusted and treated as a brother !’ 

He could bear no more. He gave a great 
gasp, made a clutch at his heart, and stagyered 
back like a drunken man towards the door, those 
three accusing faces still following him with their 
eyes. Suddenly, a strong hand, which seemed 
at once to support and to hold him, was thrust 
under his arm, and a voice said in his ear: 
‘Captain Avory, you must consider yourself my 
prisoner. I hold a warrant for your arrest on 
a charge of’ 

But Captain Avory heard no more; for the 
only time in his life, he had fainted. At this 
point he may well-pass from our sight for 
ever. 


Mr Saverne could not be persuaded to take 
any legal proceedings against his cousin. ‘I 
cannot forget that Lucius and I were like 
brothers together when we were boys,’ he said ; 
‘and whatever may have been his errors and 
misfortunes since that time, he is still my nearest 
living relative. He will be sufticiently punished 
without my adding to the burden he will have 
to bear.’ 

But the Stork Insurance Company took no 
such merciful view of Captain Avory’s mis- 
demeanour. They had a duty to perform to 


On this point it is unnecessary to say more. 
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Captain Avory, holding his hat in his hand,| Mrs Avory disap d as completely as though 


no such person had ever been in existence. She 
could scarcely fail to read in the newspapers 
the account of her husband’s arrest and examina- 
tion ; and not knowing how far the law might 
choose to take cognisance of her share in the 
matter, she ae decided that the wisest thing 
she could do would be to drop out of sight as 
quietly and unobtrusively as possible. 

Bosy Groote was another individual who was 
seen no more in those parts which had known 
him best ; while Hoogies, it is pleasant to relate, 
has long ago been levelled to the ground. 

Mr Saverne was a man who occasionally did 
things which other people would rarely think 
of doing. He sought out little Florrie Sadgrove, 
and finding her to be a clever and interesting 
child, he caused her to be educated at his expense, 
and later on, he set her fairly on her way in life. 
It is a , ge thing to know that she has not 
failed to do credit to his generosity. 


ELVES, PIXIES, AND WITCHES. 


Tere is a small blue lake at the foot of 
some of the Welsh mountains which the ancient 
inhabitants, descended from the old Druidical 
school, suppose to be the abode of the fairies. 
Those old Britons, driven out from their Eng- 
lish homes by the invading Romans, and seek- 
ing shelter and safety among the Welsh and 
Cornish fastnesses, held many superstitious fancies. 
They saw tokens and charms in all nature, and 
believed as truly in good and bad spirits, in 
mischievous sprites and pixies, in witches and 
wizards, and the machinations of the Evil One, 
as they did in their law-giving Druids, their 
vates, and their legend-singing bards. Nature 
was their book of the unknown, behind whose 
unturned pages lurked things beyond their simple 
comprehension. A brave and fearless nation to 
foes that they could face openly, yet were they 
the veriest cowards before the slightest and most 
harmless thing in nature that they, in their 
ignorance, failed to account for. Thus, their 
pixies and their sprites visited many houses ; and 
in nearly every lane and hedgerow had their 
haunts, and under many of the wide-spreading 
trees did they dance their midnight dance and 
hold their fairy revels. They visited the milk- 
pails and upset their contents, and they turned 
the cream, and prevented its churning into butter. 


They rode the horses left in the fields at night ° 


until they half killed them, and they used for 
these mad rides the hairs pulled from the unfor- 
tunate animals’ necks or tails, twisted into stirrups 
to rest their tiny fect in. They led astray those 
people whom they found abroad after nightfall ; 
and the only remedy to secure safety from their 
pranks was to turn some article of clothing upon 
the body. ‘They stole or changed children who 
had been left in their cradles, and they invari- 
ably appeared dressed in rags. 

But these were pixies of the mischievous order ; 
there were others—the good and industrious 
—who worked at the looms all night and did 
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the washing for any family which they hap- 
pened to take a fancy to, or they busied them- 
selves by thrashing the corn in the barns; but 
one and all of this hard-working sort were ragged 
and dirty ; and the mortals to whom they rendered 
such valuable assistance, upon finding out to 
whom they were indebted, in gratitude supplied 
them with gay new clothes; and the pixies in 
seeming delight donned these garments, and 
departed, singing as they went= 


Now the pixies’ work is done, 
We take our clothes and off we run. 


And off they did run indeed, for their kind offices 
for ever afterwards ceased. 

So much for the pranks of the pixies. The 
witches were quite another kind of thing ; and if 
offended, would cast an ‘evil eye’ upon the cattle 
or the family of the offending one. In that case 
the cattle died, and the family became sick, and 
sometimes died also. Thus, to guard against 
the evil that one witch worked, another was 
propitiated, and gave a counter-charm, that alle- 
viated, or entirely removed the ills worked by 
her sister-witch. Some witches assumed the 
forms of dogs, hares, and cats, as in the well- 
known legend of Pendle Forest, in consequence 
of which tale as told by the Robinsons, eighteen 
persons were tried at Lancaster, and seventeen 
of these unfortunate creatures were found guilty 
of witchcraft, and six out of that number for- 
feited their lives upon the scaffold. 

‘The Lancashire Witches,’ still a standing toast 
of the county, given with brimming glasses, leads 
some of us to forget for a time the bonnie girls 
to whom the term applies in these our days, and 
to allow our thoughts to wander far back into the 
past, when, in place of the mills and factories, 
the land was covered with giant trees, gorse, 
and bracken, and the deer and other wild animals 
roved at will in their picturesquely beautiful 
domain, wherein the foot of man seldom trod. 
And musing of those bygone days when Pendle 
was one of the largest forests of our isle, we forget 
the handsome lasses of the county, and muse on 
the legend of the forest wherein the Irwell first 
finds its source. 

Do you, my readers, know how the tales 
of the wood-cutters were credited by a super- 
stitious nation?—how, in a violent storm in 
Pendle Forest, Robinson said that he saw by the 
flashing of the lightning the terrible witch of 
the forest perched upon a high crag, and that he 
felt her cat rubbing itself against his legs, and 
that the cat expressed itself in good English, and 
informed him that the witch would meet him at 
Malkin Tower? Then the legend proceeds to tell 
that young Robinson went into the forest the 
night before his father’s journey, and that he saw 
two beautiful greyhounds, with collars of gold 
about their necks; and while he admired the 
dogs, a hare came upon the scene, and he, seeing 
so good an opportunity for a hunt, tried to urge 
on the dogs, and even struck them to compel them 
to do his bidding ; but in spite of all his endeav- 
ours, the dogs remained passive ; and while he 
looked in wonder at them, one was suddenly 
transformed into the witch of the forest, and the 


other into a little boy. Young Robinson went on 
to state that the witch forced him to remain 
where he was, and even offered him money to 
keep silence ; but her money he refused; and 
then immediately the little boy was transformed 
into a white horse, and young Robinson was 
placed in front of the witch upon its back, and it 
galloped off to a place in the forest known as the 
spot where ‘the witches’ Sabbath’ was celebrated. 

t this place, about fifty witches were assembled ; 
and a young woman presented Robinson with a 
steak set upon a golden dish ; but he was unable 
to eat it on account of the taste, which was quite 
disgusting. Subsequently he found himself in a 
barn, where there were six witches, who were 
engaged pulling ropes suspended from the ceiling, 
by which the choicest and richest articles of food 
descended. Then a great caldron was procured, 
and the witches performed and used various 
incantations around it; during which ceremony 
Robinson managed to escape, and was pursued by 
the whole troop of witches. 

The tale runs, that after his adventure, young 
Robinson became ill, and raved for a whole 
week about witches; whereupon, the tale of his 
adventures getting wind, eighteen poor women 
were tried for the offence of witchcraft, One 
of the unfortunate creatures was so much 
frightened, that she imagined she was actu- 
ally a witch, and is said to have made certain 
confessions before her death relative to her deal- 
ings with the Evil One. 

Still, though all our island teemed with the 
tales of the supernatural, the most credited and 
renowned tales of elves, pixies, sprites, witches, 
and the like appear to have had their origin 
along the western parts of our island, and more 
particularly in Wales. Some historians, however, 
ascribe our great poet Shakspeare’s ideas con- 
cerning fairy elves to have originated in the Isle 
of Wight, where many tales of these little 
creatures’ doings were current at the time of his 
supposed visit to that garden of England. But it 
is not to be wondered at that the Welsh should 
hold many superstitious fancies. Ancient Britons 
as they were, they believed implicitly in the 
Druidical egg inclosed in gold hung about the 
necks of their priests. Pliny tells us that this 
egg was the distinguishing badge of the Druids, 
that it was of the size of an apple, that its shell 
was a cartilaginous incrustation full of little 
cavities like those upon the arms of the polypus. 
The origin is said to have been derived from 
serpents, a number of whom entwined themselves 
together, and whose hissing sent up the egg into 
the air, where it was caught ere falling to the 
ground. The person who caught the substance 
used a clean white linen cloth for the purpose, 
and was mounted upon a very fleet horse; and 
having secured his prize, he galloped off at head- 
long speed, — by the angry serpents, which 
stayed not their chase until they reached running 
water. If the egg was genuine, it was incased in 
gold, and would then swim against the stream, 
The power of the egg was considered miraculous, 
and those who wore it were insured against 
almost every known evil. The belief in it was 
certainly sincere, for the great Druidical temples 
of Avebury, Stonehenge, and of Carnac in Brit- 
tany, together with many others, were dedicated 
to the worship of the sun and the serpent. 
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But the tales that were the most pleasant were 
those concerning the pranks or kindly actions of 
the little people, and it is to these that the following 
lezend relates. The tale that we now have to do 
with is, of course, only a fairy tale relating to a 
family of good pixies who dwelt beyond a Welsh 
lake under the shadow of lofty hills—Avernus, as 
the Mabinogi, or fables of the Welsh, call these 
little sprites. Well! On the first day of May, 
mary, many years ago, after the poor Britons 
had been compelled to give up the hills and 
valleys, the woodlands and meadow-land, the 
rivers and streams, of dear old England, and 
hurry for shelter to the more secure fastnesses 
of Wales, away from their Roman invaders, there 
was a door in the rocks that opened close down 
to the water. This door gave access to the fairy 
domain; and if any curious mortal wished to 
penetrate the secrets of this abode of the little 
folks, he must cross the water on this first day 
of May, and enter the door, where he would 
find a fairy page in attendance, who evinced his 
readiness to conduct the visitor to the favourite 
haunt of the fairy queen and her court. Follow- 
ing the page, the visitor observed winding 
passages spread out in every direction from a 
common centre. These were carpeted with the 
softest mosses, some of a bright emerald green 
colour, others of a rich brown and _ yellowish 
tint. The feet of the visitor sank with noise- 
less tread upon this velvet-like carpet, which 
was softer and thicker than the richest velvet- 
pile of our day. Traversing one of those pas- 
sages, the fairy page paused, and tapped with a 
small wand upon what looked to the visitor to 
be a massive wall of flinty rock. Once he tapped, 
and paused to listen; then again he gave his 
summons, and waited for the same length of 
time ; then again he repeated his knocking. At 
this, his third summons, the rock opened in the 
shape of a door, which swung open upon in- 
visible hinges ; and the page immediately stepped 
forward into the enchanted precincts, and beck- 
oned to his guest to follow him, which the 
mortal immediately did, when the door was 
closed behind him. Thus they found them- 
selves in a beautiful passage or corridor, the 
roof of which was covered with magnificent 
stalactites of all shapes and sizes, that glittered 
and sparkled with all the hues of a rainbow, and 
seemed to emit sparks and flashes of light as 
they were passed. As the visitor followed his 
guide through this winding passage, he caught 
glimpses of numberless other passages diverging 
from it. Each and all were decorated with 
flashing stalactites of quaint and artistic forms. 
The floors of some were strewn with fine spark- 
ling sand ; while others were paved with polished 
black, white, or speckled marbles, or shining 
spar. Diverging at length into one of these, the 
visitor stood in awestruck admiration at the 


wild profuse confusion, lay bright violet amethysts 
scattered promiscuously over beds of emeralds, 
looking like enormous violets blossoming amongst 
a wealth of bright green leaves, Farther on 
were sapphires, again amongst masses of emeralds, 


modest little pimpernel. 


wonders displayed before him; for there, in) 


emeralds for the foundation; but with flowers 
represented by the ruby and garnet, in place of 
geranium and other stars of earth of a scarlet or 
pinkish hue. Still further on the diamond flashed 
out its light like so many glow-worms half-hidden 
amongst the grass and leaves; while further still, 
the yellowish tints of the amber clearly showed 
itself like vast beds of marigolds, or the yellow 
cup-flowers that children call orange and lemon. 
Then the fairy flower-garden ended, and the sea- 
garden commenced ; bright-red, yellow, brown, or 
green seaweeds making themselves conspicuous, 
studded with sprays of red, pink, and white coral. 
Then further on pearls of all sizes, sorts, and 
shapes hung in bushes and sea-trees, looking like 
the snowball bushes of our gardens. Amongst 
all this fairy scene rose trickling, sparkling foun- 
tains ; and behind the boughs of the sea-plants 
eeped grottos and caves formed of pearl and 
right-coloured shells. 

At length a rippling lake appeared in view, 
with a fairy skiff moored thereon, in waiting for 
the visitor. Entering this frail little craft, it was 
pushed out from shore into the dancing waves of 
the lake, over which it skimmed lightly, until its 
keel grated upon the shining sands of an island. 
On this island was the home and castle of the 
Tylwyth Teg or Fair Family ; and on the shore, 
for the purpose of welcoming a mortal visitor, 
stood the fairy queen with all the members of her 
court. The beautiful little lady with all her train 
advanced to welcome the stranger, who was struck 
with such marvellous beauty, which was so far 
beyond mortal conception. The visitor in amaze- 
ment landed, and the queen with all her courteous 
subjects commenced to show him all the beauties 
of their fairy domain. They first led him through 
wonderful gardens, where grew the finest and 
rarest of flowers, some of which they plucked 
and presented to him. The wonderful perfume of 
some of these odorous flowers almost intoxicated 
the visitor ; observing which, the fairy company 
hastened to lead him away from their flower to 
their fruit gardens, where . regaled himself with 
the sweetest and most luscious fruits imaginable. 
Subsequent to this the little people entertained 
him with exquisite music and foretold things 
that would happen in the future. 

This etal was allowed to help himself to 
anything he saw, but was warned that evil would 
befall him if he ventured to carry any of the 
enchanted things away. And thus it once hap- 
pened that one of the visitors of the Tylwyth Teg 
secreted one of the fairy flowers to carry away 
with him. The fairies, who knew all about it, let 


him depart, showing him every courtesy until\, 


they closed their doors after him. When he 
reached mortal ground the flower had disappeared, 
and he had lost his senses. Never after this dis- 
obedience to their commands did the Fair Family 
open their grounds to mortals. Soft sweet music 
is occasionally heard proceeding from the enchanted 
spot in sweet summer mornings, when the birds 
are twittering and calling to each other to awake ; 
or on some dewy night when the stars are brightly 
twinkling in the sky, waiting to welcome their 
—— Silver Moon—but the Fair Family 


their pale-blue colour representing the pretty | themselves never appear. 


It is said that the inhabitants of that part of 


Turning to the other side, the visitor beheld | the country tried to do away with the fairies and 
corresponding beds of gems, with masses of, their enchanted home, thinking no good came of 
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harbouring such uncanny folk. But of the truth 
of this I cannot say, and let us indulge in the 
romantic hope that the little people are still 
enjoying their lives among their fruit and flower 
and gem gardens, 


CURIOUS MARRIAGES. 


AccorDING to some of the novels of the present 
day, it is only the lovely nymphs of seventeen or 
eighteen, and the fascinating swains of three or 
four and twenty, who have any business to think 
of matrimony. The poor plain ones, or those 
who have passed the meridian of life, are looked 
upon as completely shelved ; the hymeneal torch 
is not to be lit for them, and the little god of 
Love passes them over with contempt. But is 
this really the fact? 

On the contrary, there were never more extra- 
ordinary contradictions than we find in the 
history of marriages; we see women marrying 
men young enough to be their grandsons ; crabbed 
Age and Youth often live together in perfect 
harmony ; and May and December are constantly 
united with the happiest results. Almost every 
marriage is a nine-days’ wonder, and creates 
much astonishment, speculation, and lifting up of 
hands. Quite recently, a Dorsetshire clergyman 
of eighty years of age electrified his congrega- 
tion by publishing his own banns in the parish 
church. It is always necessary to be prepared 
for these surprises, The blind, deaf, halt, and 
maimed, are not exempt from the contagion of 
matrimony; and so far from youth and loveli- 
ness being the only victims of Hymen, we find 
some of the loveliest women consigned to single- 
blessedness ; while their less favoured sisters are 
happy wives and mothers. The particulars of 
many curious marriages are not revealed to the 
public; but during the last century, less reti- 
cence was observed in the matter; the ages 
of the respective parties were frequently put 
down without reserve, and the fortunes of the 
ladies were mentioned with much unction and 
gusto. 

Among these announcements, a few of the 
more remarkable are worth selecting. Here is 
one from an old magazine for June 1778: 
‘A few days ago, was married at St Bridget’s 
Church, in Chester, Mr George Harding, aged 
one hundred and seven, to Mrs Catherine Wood- 
ward, aged eighty-three. So singular a union 
could not fail of exciting the admiration and 
surprise of a numerous congregation, before whom 
the ceremony was performed. The bridegroom 
served in the army thirty-nine years, during the 
reigns of Queen Anne, George I., and part of 
George II. He is now particularly hearty, in 
great spirits, and retains all his faculties to an 
extraordinary perfection. This is his fifth wife ; 
the last one he married in his one hundred 
and fifth year; and he is Mrs Woodward’s 
fourth husband, It is also worthy of obser- 
fom that the above old man’s diet has been 


for the last thirty years past chiefly. buttermilk 
boiled with a little flour, and bread and cheese.’ 
As a pendant to this, we come across another 
announcement a few years later: ‘Mr Thomas 
Dawson, of Northallerton, aged ninety, to Miss 
Golightly, a bouncing damsel of sixty-four. The 
anxious bridegroom had been a widower almost 
six weeks,’ 

As instances of youth and age going together, 
we may give the case of ‘Mrs Horn, an agreeable 
widow with a genteel fortune, aged seventy-nine, 
who married Mr William Steptoe, aged about 
thirty.’ " We are again startled by the following 
announcement in the month of January 1805: 
‘At Tynemouth Church, a young man about 
twenty-three to a woman aged eighty-six, who 
had been the mother of seventeen children. 
Notwithstanding the banns had been but twice 
published, the experienced lady repaired to the 
church, where she was soon joined by her lover, 
and declared she would not leave it without her 
errand. She waited till the forenoon service was 
over, during which time she was frequently 
requested to leave the vestry, but all to no effect. 
She complained bitterly at her negligence in 
having forgotten to bring her pocket bottle and 
tobacco-pipe with her. The bridegroom apolo- 
gised for not being acquainted with the forms of 
the church, as he had never been in one since he 
was christened ; and if appearances could be 
believed, water did not seem to have been upon 
his face since that period.’ 

We find another curious marriage, which is 
announced in the following terms: ‘Lately, at 
Newcastle, Mr Silvertop to Mrs Pearson. This 
is the third time that the lady has been before 
the altar in the character of a bride, and there 
has been something remarkable in each of her three 
connubial engagements. Her first husband was 
a Quaker; her second, a Roman Catholic; and 
her third is a Protestant of the established church. 
Each husband was twice her age. At sixteen, 
she married a gentleman of thirty-two ; at thirty, 
she took one of sixty; and now, at forty-two, 
she is united to a gentleman of eighty-four.’ 

A great sensation was created in the year 
1778 by the marriage of the then celebrated 
female historian, Mrs Catherine Macaulay, who 
was far advanced in years, with a surgeon’s 
mate, under age, of the name of Graham. Mrs 
Macaulay was quite a literary lioness; and Dr 
Wilson, an elderly and learned admirer of her 
talents, had actually built a house for her, called 
Albert House; this he presented to her with 
furniture and a valuable library. He even went 
so far as to have medals struck in her honour. 
Great, therefore, was the amazement amongst the 
literary and fashionable world of Bath when 
Mrs Macaulay, who had always been considered 
a rock of sense by her friends, made this extra- 
ordinary match. 

In Mr Cudworth’s interesting book, Round about 
Bradford, he mentions the low status of the 
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colliers of Wibsey in the year 1851, and says 
that the humiliating spectacle of the wedding 
of ‘Johnny and Betty’ is not yet forgotten, nor 
the collection of oddities and absurdities that 
passed through the streets of Bradford in that 
year, on the way to the parish church. On a 
couple of yards of painted calico, the secret- of 
all this rejoicing was told in the following 
words ; 
At John’s and Betty’s wedding, 
We will merry be, 
For Johnny’s sixty-five, 
And Betty’s seventy-three ! 


Mr Cudworth also relates that the incumbent 
of Wilsden, Mr Barber, was once called upon to 
perform a ‘marriage in trust. There was a 
person living at Haworth parish known by the 
name of ‘Moses o’ Lukis.” Moses having per- 
suaded a woman to take him ‘for better, for 
worse,’ they appeared at Wilsden Church to be 
married ; but wien the knot was tied, the happy 
couple had no money to pay the fees! Moses 
promised to pay the reverend gentleman in 
besoms; and honestly kept his word. This reminds 
us of a couple who, not having the wherewithal 
to buy a wedding-ring, the large key of the 
church door had to be temporarily used for the 
purpose. 

Ireland was not behind hand in the oddity of 
its marriages ; we come across whole clusters of 
them in Walker’s Hibernian Magazine. Among 
them are the following: ‘Mr John Hogarty, of 
Ballymanduff, County Dublin, aged twenty, to 
Mrs Flood of said place, aged eighty-six.’ ‘The 
Rev. Athanasius Sm aged eighty-two, to 
Miss Carr, aged twenty-two, an agreeable young 
lady, with a fortune of fifteen thousand pounds,’ 
‘Mr Richards, gardener, to Miss Mary Roper. 
The bridegroom is in the sixty-second year of 
his age, and five feet four inches high ; the bride 
aged twenty-one, and only two feet eleven inches 
in height.’ 

A match in high life between a certain 
Dowager Duchess and a handsome Irishman, 
Mr Hussey, created a great deal of heart- 
burning and envy. Hanbury Williams, one of 
the rejected suitors, composed some very spiteful 
verses on the occasion. 

The problem how to unmarry a couple was 
attempted by a clergyman in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire in the year 1805. He found out 
on inquiry that he had married a young man 
and woman who were brother and sister by 
marriage (probably a deceased wife’s sister). The 
clergyman, afraid that he might be punished for 
uniting this couple, attempted to unmarry them 
by taking the bride’s bonnet from her head and 
placing the church Bible thereon ; but the charm 
was not successful; and the loving pair firmly 
resisted this innovation of undoing the hymeneal 
knot. 

Some very curious changes of names have 
taken place in marriage. In Derbyshire, there 
now lives a woman who has been married 
three times. Her maiden name was Wildgoose 
—quite a common one in that locality—she 
changed it first for that of Fox, then for that 
of Goodlad, and finally settled down as Mrs 
Derbyshire. A Mr Bacon was once married to 
a Miss Beans; and a Miss Pane married a 
Mr Glass. Abundant instances of the same 


sort might be multiplied; but enough have 
been given to show how strangely things some- 
times work out in the important matter of 
matrimony. 


DROLL DEFINITIONS. 


AN idea, says a clever writer, that can be best 
expressed in one line you may be sure is a 
good one. ‘An idea well focused will burn a 
hole clean through creation,’ he adds; ‘but most 
people can’t define a knot-hole without taking 
a page to do it in and spoiling a ten-foot plank 
besides.’ Hoping to spare both the plank and 
the page, we venture some gossip on definitions 
of a humorous nature. 

The word gossip was amusingly illustrated by 
the child who said: ‘It’s when nobody don’t 
do nothing, and somebody goes and tells of it.’ 
No marvel that gossip flourishes when we are 
reminded of the shortness of life—only four 
letters—‘ three-quarters of it a “lie,” and half of 
it an “if.”’ There are wit, humour, and satire 
in that description. Wit and humour are said 
to be the ‘seasoning of every-day life ;’ and satire, 
according to Swift, who ought to know, ‘is a 
sort of glass wherein beholders generally discover 
everybody’s face but their own, which is the 
reason so few are offended with it’ ‘True 
sarcasm is in the point, not in the shaft of the 
arrow,’ says the author who defined a sarcastic 
wit as ‘a kind of human polecat.’ ‘A jest has 
this advantage of sarcasm, that it is something 
sharp enough to be noticed, and not rude enough 
to be resented—something that a fool admires, 
and a wise man laughs at.’ 

‘The glory, jest, and riddle of the world,’ says 
a poet, ‘is man.’ Mankind is divided by a 
philosopher into ‘those who know but little, those 
who know less, and those who know nothing at 
all.’ Nothing, by the way, used to be defined 
as a ‘footless stocking without a leg;’ but a 
cooper’s little son lately gave his idea of nothing 
as a ‘bunghole without a barrel around it’ A 
tyrant has been hit off as ‘one who never puts 
a stop to his sentences,’ and ‘one who kills 
worms lest they turn.’ ‘An egotist who loves 
his fellow-man for himself alone,’ is a terse 
reckoning up of a cannibal. ‘A genius,’ we are 


told, ‘can run anybody else’s machine, but can’t 
run his own for half what it is worth ;’ and an~ 


antiquary ‘is commonly a clever fellow enough, 
who can see no value in an iron kettle until 
time has made it worthless by knocking a hole 
in the bottom of it’ ‘A prophet is a good 
guesser who gets things wrong four times out 
of five, and whose excuses for his failures are 
more ingenious than his prophecies’ ‘A prig is 
a fellow who is always making you a present 
of his opinions’ ‘A successful man is one who 
succeeds and lets other folks quarrel over the 
theory of it.’ ‘A dandy is a sort of football for 
men, and a pincushion for women.’ 

‘Knights of the shiers are Aunt-Sally-men ;’ 
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and ‘clothes-observers—tailors.’ The definition 
of an angler is well known, but every one is 
not aware that the ‘complete angler is—Euclid.’ 
A lawyer is said to be ‘a man who disproves the 
proverb that barking dogs do not bite;’ and a 
polite man is ‘one who listens with interest to 
things he knows all about when they are being 
told by a person who knows nothing about them.’ 
One notion of a bachelor is ‘a man who has 
lost the opportunity of making a woman miser- 
able ;’ while another is—‘a sour grape hanging 
by the twig of obstinacy on a wall of great 
expectations. ‘A delicate parcel’ is a humorous 
idea of ‘a lovely young lady wrapped up in 
herself ;’ ‘silent thunder’ a comical one for a 
wordless woman; and ‘matchless women’ for 
maiden aunts, 

Amongst scores of definitions of love, ‘the 
toothache of the heart’ is easy to remember. 
An American writer declares love at first sight 
to be ‘the greatest labour-saving machine the 
world ever saw.’ ‘A factory where honeymoons 
are made to order, is a matrimonial agency ; 
and a wedding-ring is ‘a domestic circle’ ‘A 
hasty match’ has been wittily hit off as ‘a 
loose affair (Lucifer);’ while the man who 
marries happily may be said to be ‘trans- 
ported for life.’ As a coloured wife has been 
called a ‘black tie,’ a red-haired girl’s marriage 
may be described as a ‘Vesuvian match’ In 
answer to the question, ‘What is the meaning 
of matrimony?’ a youngster said: ‘I don’t know 
exactly, but mother says she has had enough 
of it.’ 

Children, as many find to their cost, are 
‘running expenses’ and ‘household troops ;’ the 
baby’s cry being ‘a call to arms.’ The price 
of a family cradle is ‘hush-money;’ while 
*home-rule,’ as many a husband acknowledges, 
‘is petticoat government.’ 

‘Gas, according to a boy who was watching a 
distended balloon, ‘is melted wind.’ Sleep is ‘an 
armistice in the battle of life ;’ but a boy called 
snoring, ‘sleeping out loud.’ A little Scotch 
girl, in answer to ‘What is patience?’ answered : 
‘Bide a wee and dinna weary.’ 

While a phonograph ‘speaks for itself, a tele- 
phone may not inaptly be termed ‘a sound 
investment ;’ and a heliograph, ‘a flash friend.’ 
A lighthouse suggests a ‘light-headed friend to be 
avoided.’ 

Good nonsense we are reminded is ‘good sense 
in disguise ;’ and gravity, ‘the wisdom of fools.’ 
‘Velocity,’ to quote a young pupil, ‘is what a 
man puts a hot plate down with’ ‘Congealed 
light’ is an odd description of a crystal; and 
‘striking oil’ not a bad one of harpooning a 
whale ; while ‘the world’s drop-scene’ would be 
a scene-painter’s idea of Niagara Falls. 

A proverb has been defined as a saying without 
an author. Impossible things are said to be 
‘those things that have not been discovered yet,’ 
by a writer who also declares that ‘we can’t define 


our own happiness without making it look sus- 
picious.’ Curiosity is ‘the desire of knowing 
what is unknown for that reason alone.’ Idleness 
is defined as ‘hard work to those who are not 
used to it, and dull work to those who are.’ 
Medicine, said a medical student, ‘is the art of 
killing people without necessitating the interfer- 
ence of the police.’ 

Perseverance ‘is the son of faith, the twin- 
brother of pluck, and the grandfather of success.’ 
Pluck is ‘a nice compound of pride, vanity, and 
virtue.’ Luck is ‘the lazy man’s logic ;’ oppor- 
tunity being another name for good-luck. ‘Im- 
agination is exceedingly disposed to run away 
with Réason, which is a very light rider, easily 
shaken off” ‘Truth is the only thing that can’t 
be improved upon;’ and wisdom, in a child’s 
opinion, is ‘information of the brain. ‘A lie is 
nimble of foot, but short in the wind, and can 
travel in one day farther than it can get back 
in two.’ ‘Impudence is the effect of too little 
knowledge, and modesty often the effect of too 
much ;’ while false dignity is ‘the effect of new 
clothes, no brains, and much victuals’ True 
happiness consists ‘either in being somebody else, 
or having what you cannot get; consequently, 
there is not enough to go round.’ 
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At a recent meeting of the Anthropological 
Society, Mrs Bryant, D.Sc, read a paper con- 
cerning the Characters of Children, which was 
remarkable for its originality, and was, moreover, 
of a most interesting nature. A class of girls 
whose age averaged thirteen years were directed 
to describe from memory a certain object, such 
as a picture or a room. The information which 
was sought from their answers was their powers 
of perception, of inference, and of imagination. 
The most noteworthy result was that due to 
a faculty which Mrs Bryant calls emotionalism. 
The emotional girls, who in their description used 
such adjectives as ‘beautiful,’ ‘lovely,’ ‘sweet,’ 
&c., showed a deficiency in more valuable traits 
of character, and it would seem that in these 
cases emotion superseded thought. These tests 
would, it is believed, prove valuable in education 
and in the choice of a profession. We are inclined 
to think that if it were possible to extend this 
new system of tests to the higher intellectual 
faculties, and thus supersede the ordinary com- 
petitive examination method of selecting candi- 
dates for public appointments, we should have 
fewer square pegs in round holes, 

Diving operations for the recovery of treasure 
which the sea has swallowed up are always 
invested with peculiar interest. In February 
last, the steamship Alphonso XII. sank in twenty- 
five and a half fathoms of water at Point Gando, 
Grand Canary, and with her went down into 
the deep one hundred thousand pounds in gold, 
Divers from England were sent out in the hope 
that this treasure might be recovered. After 
blowing up the upper part of the wreck, the 
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of gold was. recovered. A telegram was lately 
received by the Marine Insurance Company to 
the effect that the recovery of the remainder 
of the treasure is certain. It is noteworthy that 
the diver who was instrumental in recovering 
this first box of gold from a depth of more than 
one hundred and fifty feet is the same man who, 
by aid of the Fleuss diving apparatus, stopped 
the flooding of the Severn Tunnel a year or so 
ago. It may be remembered that a certain 
iron door in the drainage tunnel had inadvert- 
ently been left open. It was situated a quarter 
of a mile from the shaft; and this brave fellow, 
whose name is Lambert, crept that distance 
through a narrow passage full of water, and 
closed that door. This act enabled the pumps 
to overcome the volume of water which was 
flooding the pit, and the completion of the 
tunnel was proceeded with. 

Sir Theodore Martin has recently published 
some particulars of the lead-mining industry in 
Wales, which show what disastrous results can be 
brought about by foreign competition. The im- 
ports of lead into this country have been for the 
past three years 99,000, 124,000, and 186,000 
tons respectively. This ore came chiefly from 
Spain, where the mines are not so deep as the 
Welsh mines, and where the best workmen are 
paid only fourteenpence a day. As a result, one 
hundred and sixty-seven lead mines have been 
closed in this country, and many thousands of 
miners have been thrown idle. 

A remarkable instance of the power of the sea 
in cutting through the hardest rock is afforded 
by the disappearance of a huge mass of basalt, 
which, until lately, formed a landmark for sailors 
on the coast of Denmark. This rock, or cliff, 
which was about one hundred feet high, rose out 
of the water, and had the appearance of a monk, 
hence its name, Munken. A portion of it fell last 
year; and now the remainder has been cut off 
just below the water-line, forming a dangerous 
reef. Floating ice-blocks have no doubt helped 
the waves to cut through the mass. 

According to La Nature, prizes are being offered 
by the Bremen Aluminium and Magnesium Manu- 
factory for the two best lamps for burning mag- 
nesium. ‘This offer is prompted by the discovery 
that magnesium can be produced by electrolysis 
at a price much less than that at which it has 
hitherto been purchasable. Magnesium as an 
illuminant has until now been used only for ex- 
yerimental work, where a very bright and actinic 
Fight has been required for a short _ The 
most common form of magnesium lamp is one 
in which the metal, in the form of mbbon, is 
delivered by clockwork at a regular speed to 
the mouth of a tube which forms the point of 
ignition. 

A correspondent of the British Medical Journel 
writes concerning a remedy for sea-sickness, 
which in the case of his son seems to have been 
successful, The traveller started for Calcutta 
on October 5th, taking with him a solution of 
hydrochlorate of cucaine; and he subsequently 
wrote from Port Said as follows: ‘Sailing on 


with the improvement. Perhaps some of our 
readers may have an opportunity of testing the 
efficiency of cucaine, and of kindly reporting. 
The subject is an important one. 

It would seem, from a Report furnished to 
the Academy of Science by the chief of the Paris 
Municipal Laboratory, that genuine brandy is 
becoming a rare commodity even in France itself. 
For the ten years preceding the year 1850, the 
quantity of alcohol distilled annually in that 
country averaged twenty-five million gallons, and 
the major part of this was obtained in the form 
of brandy from wine. Now, although the total 
amount of spirit distilled is more than doubled, 
the juice of the grape does not contribute half 
a million gallons to the sum. The rest comes 
from grain, cider, perry, beetroot, molasses, and 
potatoes. This inferior kind of spirit is not 
properly rectified, and is charged with poisonous 
agents of the most deadly character. The com- 
piler of this Report, M. Girard, attributes the 
increase of insanity in certain localities wholly 
to these imitations of French brandy. Our 
readers may perhaps be ignorant of the fact 
that thousands of gallons of raw grain spirit are 
sent to France from this country, to be doctored, 
and returned as genuine French brandy. 

It is becoming difficult to point to any article 
which cannot be constructed of that useful 
material which we call paper. The ingenious 
Japanese have taught us how it can be applied 
to many of our domestic wants, including even 
clothing, and other manufactures which were 
hitherto believed to be inseparable from textile 
fabrics. But a Breslau manufacturer has turned 
it to a far more surprising purpose, in the erection 
of a factory chimney fifty feet in height. The 
blocks or bricks of which this curious structure 
is composed are made of compressed paper pulp, 
joined together with silicious cement. 

We extract from Jron a few particulars relating 
to the Transcaspian Railway. This important 
line starts from Port Michailovski, on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea, and leads in a south- 
western direction into the interior of Central 
Asia. Part of it—one hundred and forty-three 
miles—is opened for traffic ; and a further length 
of one hundred and thirty miles, extending to 
the Persian frontier, is nearly finished. The 
various cuttings and embankments of the railway 
are constructed of sand, and in many places 
screens are erected, or hedges planted, to coun- 
teract sand-drifts. The sleepers employed are 
saturated in naphtha, and the same agent supplies 
light throughout the route and fuel for the 
engines. A scarcity of water is at present one 
of the chief obstacles to working the railway. 

The petroleum sent from the United States to 
this and other countries has hitherto been sent in 
casks.) The new system of exporting it in bulk 
is now being tried, and the ship Crusader of New 
York has recently arrived in London with the 
first cargo of oil sent over in that manner. The 
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vessel is fitted with forty-five cylindrical tanks, 
with a total capacity of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand gallons. The oil was pum into these 
receptacles from tank-lighters in New York, and 
was pumped out again into similar lighters on 
arrival at London. Tere it will be: barrelled for 
market. Should this new system prove to be 
more profitable than the older method, it will 
doubtless be extended to the conveyance of other 
liquid cargoes. 

Another advance in photography is indicated 
by the new method of silver-printing by machin- 
ery invented by Mr John Urie of Glasgow, and just 
brought into notice in London by Messrs Marion. 
A ribbon of paper is caused to travel by clock- 
work, panorama fashion, beneath a negative which 
is let in to the top of alight tight box. Above the 
negative is a powerful gas-burner, which is turned 
up and down automatically, as the paper pauses 
in its passage every few seconds. The strip of 
paper, which at the end of a few minutes bears 
eee 4 twenty latent images of the negative 

neath which it has been travelling, is now 
developed by a suitable chemical agent to make 
those images visible. The paper is then cut u 
into twenty pictures, which are mounted on car 
in the usual way. A special kind of paper, known 
as Alpha paper, is used in this process, and the 
results given are not only beautiful but per- 
manent. 

Weather-predicting, which only a few decades 
back represented a curious mixture of igno- 
rance and superstition, is gradually becoming a 
more and more important branch of science. 
Thoughtless people may laugh at it, and point 
to the storms prophesied from the other side of 
the Atlantic which do not always visit our shores ; 
but careful attention to statistics will show that a 
large number of the forecasts given are justified 
by subsequent events. In America itself, the 
study of the phenomena of tornadoes has been 
so successful that fairly reliable forecasts of their 
coming are now made. Mr Eddy, of the Signal 
Service Bureau, points out that out of thirty-eight 
predictions respecting coming tornadoes in April 
and June of last year, eighteen were verified. 
But the figures for this year show a far higher 
degree of accuracy. In June and July, nineteen 
were predicted, and no fewer than fifteen were 
verified. Even where actual tornadoes failed 
to appear, the occurrence of wind and hail storms 
at the critical periods showed that the observers 
were not far wrong, 

Following the example of Manchester, Chester 
is now also anxious to bring the sea within its 
reach for mercantile purposes. It has no need 
to cut acanal, for the river Dee forms a water- 
way, but its gradual silting up has caused Chester 
to lose its old position as an important port. 
Extensive works have already been undertaken 
to provide the river with a navigable channel 
having a depth of about seventeen feet, reaching 
from the sea to the city. The works not only 
comprehend extensive dredying operations, but 
the construction of embanking walls. When 
these works are completed, large vessels will be 
able to discharge their cargoes at Chester, instead 
of sending them by rail from the Mersey. 

It is a curious fact that the various species of 
flat-fish so familiar in British waters are not so 


Culture Association have lately tried the experi- 
ment of transporting a number of these fish, 
consisting of turbot, soles, and brill, to the 
American coast. The greatest possible care has 
been taken to make the experiment successful. 
The fish were captured on the Essex coast by 
special trawlers, and were then sent by rail to 
Liverpool, where they took their passage for New 


‘York in the Cunard steamship Gallia. On board 


this vessel, tanks were fitted up for the reception 
of the fish, with all the necessary apparatus for 
oxygenating and changing the water. The result 
of this experiment will be looked forward to with 
great interest. 

Some interesting details respecting the next 
great Exhibition in London have been published. 
This, the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, will form 
the latest of the series of which the ‘ Fisheries’ 
formed the first, and the recent Health Exhibi- 
tion the second. The coming Exhibition will 
far surpass in grandeur and importance the two 
wonderful shows which preceded it. It is organ- 
ised by a Royal Commission, of which the Prince 
of Wales is executive President; and the whole 
of the space was actually allotted to intending 
exhibitors several months ago. Very few of our 
colonies will be unrepresented. Even the food 
served to visitors will be Indian and colonial, for 
it has been determined that such produce shall 
alone be used. A market, too, will be opened for 
the sale of this produce under the superintendence 
of the School of Cookery, The Indian section of 
the Exhibition will probably form its most inte- 
resting feature. An Indian palace and shops, 
which will be peopled by native artificers, have 
been under construction by native workmen for 
some months. The attractive fountains and elec- 
tric illuminations will remain as in the former 
Exhibitions. 

A correspondent writes to us: ‘When in 
Vicksburg lately, a cotton-planter there gave 
me some interesting particulars as to the means 
adopted for preventing the plague of the army 
worm. This worm is the larva of an insect 
which is very destructive to the cotton-plant, 
and often strips whole acres nearly bare of 
foliage. At the time when the moth or butterfly, 
which is the product of it, is on the wing, an 
electric light 1s suspended over a large flat vat 
containing molasses or oil. The moth is attracted 
by the light, and after fluttering round, settles 
down, as it supposes, on the ground, but really 
in the oil or molasses, which drowns it. They 
tell me that one light is sufficient for twenty 
thousand acres of land, and that in this way 
they can now control the army worm.’ 

Br Aschrott, the German expert examined b 
the Parliamentary Committee on National Provi- 
dent Insurance in July last, has written to Canon 
Blackley a letter containing the following in- 
formation with regard to the German law of 
compulsory insurance ; (1) The law of insurance 
against accident has been declared to be in full 
force from the Ist of October 1885. (2) It has 
been found that the number of persons compelled 
by the law of insurance against sickness to insure 
is about four millions. Beside this number, most 
of the local authorities have availed themselves of 
the power to compel further classes of the popula- 
tion to insure ayainst sickness, so that the total 
number of persons who are subjected to the law of 
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insurance against sickness is a much larger one. 
In Berlin alone this number is estimated at two 
hundred and forty thousand (nearly one-fifth of 
the population). (3) By an amendment to the 
laws of insurance against sickness and against acci- 
dent (dated June 6, 1885), the compulsion to insure 
will from the beginning of next year be extended 
to the whole administration of the post, the rail- 
ways, the telegraph, and to all trades connected 
with transport. (4) There is now a great move- 
ment to extend further the compulsory insurance ; 
especially Professor Schaflle has suggested to intro- 
duce compulsory insurance for old age. (5) We 
have found that the introduction of the laws of 
insurance has not at all led to a diminution in the 
number of members of friendly societies or trade- 
unions; on the contrary, nearly all the trade- 
unions have had an enormous increase since the 
establishment of compulsory insurance; for in- 
stance, the Union of Cabinetmakers, which had, 
in the first quarter of 1884, thirty thousand two 
hundred and seventeen members, had in the first 
quarter of 1885 about seventy-two thousand 
meinbers.’ 

The Medical Press and Circular says that the 
falsification and adulteration of honey is carried 
on in an unusually barefaced manner. A large 
quantity of what is sold as honey is neither 
more nor less than clarified treacle and simple 
sirup, worth about twopence ae pound. Glass 
jars are exposed for sale labelled ‘New Honey,’ 
the only portion of which taken from the bee- 
hive is the piece of honeycomb occupying the 
centre, from which the honey has been previously 
extracted, 

Sir John Lubbock, on the occasion of the un- 
veiling at Birmingham of a marble statue of the 
late Sir Josiah Mason, the founder of the Mason 
College there, said that such an institution as the 
Mason College was all the more needed on account 
of the extraordinary manner in which science is 
still neglected in our public schools, There were, 
indeed, according to the Technical Commission, 
only three schools in Great Britain in which 
science is fully and adequately taught. The 
majority of schools devoted to it less than three 
hours out of forty. Scientific men claimed for it 
six hours, which, with the same number for 
mathematics, ten for modern languages, and two 
for geography, would still leave no less than six- 
teen for classics. He advocated the general teach- 
ing of science, because it would add to the interest 
and brightness of life, would purify and ennoble 
the character, and because, with our rapidly 
increasing epmeite, it was almost a necessity, 
if our people were to be maintained in comfort. 
This national necessity for science was most im- 

rative. Even now we required to purchase 
ood to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
million gay a year, A century hence our 
coal would be approaching exhaustion, our popu- 
lation would be trebled, and we should require, 
to speak moderately, four hundred million pounds 
to pay for food. Nothing, he said, but the develop- 
ment of scientific training and appliances ould 


enable us, under these circumstances, to main- 
tain our population in happiness and comfort. 
We had, in fact, the choice 
suffering, 

In a recent number of the Journal (No. 96), we 
made reference to an invention by Professor 


etween science and 
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Dunnington of the University of Virginia for the 
leone of chalk di 8 and drawings. 

e now learn that Mr Thompson, Orientalist, 
High School, Edinburgh, has for sothe years 
employed a method whereby such drawings are 
rendered pee by sketching on black tissue- 
paper with a specially prepared chalk of his own 


invention. 


LESSENED RATE OF MORTALITY 
IN ENGLAND. 


From a supplement to the Registrar-general’s 
Report of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England in 1885, containing a review of mor- 
tality in England for the ten years 1871-80, we 
learn that the mean annual death-rate over this 
period has fallen to 21-27 per thousand, the 
lowest average since civil registration began. 
This lower rate is, however, unequally shared 
by the population, and is higher and lower in 
different localities, There is a fall in the male 
death-rate of 4-24 per cent., in the female rate 
of 6-02, as compared with the previous ten years. 
There is a positive increase, however, in the 
death-rates in the later periods of life, and the 
gain seems to have been in the earlier periods, 

Dr Ogle, successor to Dr Farr, writes a pre- 
fatory letter to this Report, in which he is 
inclined to give the credit of the lessened death- 
rate amongst young people to improved sanita- 
tion, which has removed many fruitful sources 
of mortality. On the other hand, sanitary 
reform, by aiding the survival of weakly persons, 
may have had a tendency to increase the death- 
rate of the later periods). The intensity of the 
struggle for existence at present has also a bear- 
ing on the case, along with the migration of so 
many country people to the town, where the 
paar os is higher. A quotation from the 
Report puts the national gain in longevity in a 
striking way. ‘The changes in the death-rates 
have given to the community an annual addition 
of one million eight hundred thousand and forty- 
seven years of life shared amongst its members ; 
and, allowing that the changes in the death- 
rates are the direct consequence of sanitary inter- 
ference, we must regard this addition of nearly 
two million years of life as an annual income 
derived from money invested in sanitation.’ 

It is also satisfactory to know, as Dr Ogle 
points out, that the rate of mortality from: all 
zymotic diseases has fallen, with the exception 
of whooping-cough, this remaining stationary. \ 
The increase of deaths from smallpox among 
persons in the later periods of life appears to 
show that while vaccination confers immunity 
from the disease in childhood, its protective 
influence requires to be renewed from time to 
time. The deaths per million by scarlet fever 
have fallen from 972 to 716; by typhus and 
other fevers, from 885 to 484; by diarrhwa, from 
1076 to 935; and by phthisis, from 2475 to 


| 2116. The deaths of women in childbirth appear 


to have remained stationary for the past thirty 
years, amounting to less than five for every 
thousand living children that are born. 

The death-rate of different occupations yields 


some curious results, Taking as a basis of 
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comparison the mortality of all males of similar 
‘ages in England and Wales as 1000, the death- 
rate of the class mentioned is compared with this 
as a standard. When the rate of the examined 
class exceeds this number, that class forms .an 
example of unhealthy occupations ; when it falls 
short, it belongs to the healthy occupations. 
Thus, the first place among, healthy occupa- 
tions is held by ministers of religion, the death- 
rate of this class being 556. Next, we have 

ardeners and nurserymen, who stand at 599; 
Raenee and graziers, 631; agricultural labourers, 
701;° schoolmasters, 719; the other trades which 
follow closely on these being grocers, coal- 
merchants, paper-manufacturers, lace and hosiery 
manufacturers, wheelwrights, ship-builders and 
shipwrights, and coal-miners, e figure of 
mortality for all these trades is under 775. 

On the other side, that of the unhealthy 
occupations, the first place is held by the trades 
which are concerned in the manufacture and 
distribution of intoxicating drink, and which, as 
is well known, entail many temptations to drink 
it to excess. The list of unhealthy occupations 
is headed by the class of inn and hotel servants, 
whose figure mounts up to 2205; being nearly 
double that of the medical profession. The highest 
places next to them are held by general labourers 
in London and by costermongers, hawkers, and 
street sellers, the former class with 2020, the 
latter with 1879, It is probable that both are 
largely made up of broken men, the wrecks 
of other callings. Innkeepers, publicans, spirit, 
wine, and beer dealers follow, with a figure of 
1521; and brewers, with 1361. In support of 
the belief that these high rates of mortality are 
chiefly due to alcoholic excess, Dr Ogle has 


| compared with them the mortality assigned to 


diseases of .the liver, the organ through which 


.such excess chiefly declares itself, and has obtained 


results which are entirely in harmony with those 
of the trade returns. Next to the trades con- 
cerned: with alcohol, the highest rates are fur- 
nished by occupations which invalve the bréathing 
of dust—other than coal-dust—and especially of 
dust of a sharp and gritty character or largely 
composed of mineral matters; next, those in 
which there is exposure to lead-poisoning, as 
with plumbers, painters, and file-makers. The 
earthenware manufacturers, who are much exposed 
to mineral dust, have a figure of 1742; file- 
makers, who work upon_a leaden cushion, reach 
1667; and plumbers and painters, who are also 
exposed to lead, reach 1202. It will furnish a 
remarkable contradiction to a prevailing impres- 
sion that butchers have a high death-rate, their 
figure of mortality amounting to 1170, the causes 
of death among them being partly due to the 
diseases of intemperance, and partly ta phthisis 
and other maladies from which they have long 
been supposed to enjoy an especial immunity. 


Volume II. of the Fifth Series of CHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the 
numbers for 1885 is also ready. 

Back numbers to complete sets may at all times be 
had. 


In the first Part for the New Year will be given the opening chapters of 
a Novel of powerful interest, by Mr Grant Aten, entitled : 


IN ALL SHADES; 


and the first portion of an interesting Novelette, by Frep. M. Wuirs, 
entitled : 


A.GOLDEN ARGOSY. 
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